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The Dosage of Penicillin in Streptococcus agalactiae herd, one of which was No. 2 (20,000 units twice at 24 hours’ in- 


Mastitis and Some Factors Affecting the Results 
By 
P. S. WATTS, 
HaNNAH Datry RESEARCH INsTITUTE, AYR 


The first series of experiments described in this paper was carried 
out as part of a co-operative scheme under the general auspices of 
the Agricultural Research Council. All were designed to deter- 
mine the unitage of penicillin which would give a reasonable per- 
centage of bacteriological cures of Str. agalactiae mastitis when used 
in practice and the most convenient method of administering such 
dose. All the animals were in milk and the farms were a typical 
cfoss section including all types of management. The results were 
found to be definitely better in farms with no obvious gross mis- 
management, but all farm conditions have been included as a 
guide to the results which may be anticipated in practice. 

Experimental 
CRITERION OF INFECTION 

No animal has been included which did not show Str. agalactiae 
in the fore milk of at least one-quarter on three successive tests 
uken within 14 days before the beginning of treatment. Str. 
agalactiae was considered to be present when a serologically group B 
streptococcus with the colonial characteristics of this organism was 
present on a blood agar plate inoculated with 0-1 ml. of fore milk. 


CRITERION OF CURE 

No animal or quarter was considered cured unless Str.* agalactiae 
could not be demonstrated as above in the fore milk in any of seven 
successive tests during the five weeks immediately following the 
cessation of treatment. 

DosaGE OF PENICILLIN 

There were six variations in the dosage or the method of adminis- 
tration of the antibiotic. All were injected into the udder via the 
teat canal after milking, using the apparatus described by MacAllister 
(1947) for the first five and a “‘ Record ” syringe for the sixth. 

1. Four doses, each of 10,000 O.U., were injected in 50 c.c. of 
distilled water with 12 hours between doses, i.e., after successive 
milkings. 

2. Two doses, each of 20,000 O.U., were injected similarly in 
# c.c. of distilled water but with 24 hours’ interval, i.e., after each 
iternoon’s milking on successive days. 

3. Four doses, each of 20,000 units, injected similarly but for four 
successive days after the afternoon milking. 

4. One dose of 100,000 units in 50 c.c. of distilled water. 

5. Two doses, each of 40,000 units, in 50 c.c. of distilled water 
at 24 hours’ interval. 

6. Two doses, each of 20,000 units, in 1 c.c. of water at 24 hours’ 
interval. 

All doses were cross-controlled by using at least two doses in any 


‘TABLE 


terval). The cows were divided as equally as possible in respect 
of age, milk yield, stage of lactation, number of infected quarters 
and clinical condition of the udder and milk. Every quarter of any 
experimental animal was injected. 


Results 


In Table I the results are divided into two series. ‘The four 
groups in Series I all gave relatively satisfactory results with some 
indication that a single injection of 100,000 units was not so good 
as multiple injections of smaller doses. The injection of 10,000 
units every 12 hours, although giving the best results, was not con- 
sidered practicable in the field and attention was therefore con- 
centrated on the 20,000 unit dose. As there was no difference 
between the results when this was injected twice or four times at 
24-hour intervals, only the former was further studied. The dose 
of 20,000 units in 50 c.c. of water was kept constant, as it was hoped 
to ascertain the effects of farm conditions, age, clinical condition, 
stage of lactation and milk yield. ‘The opportunity was taken of 
including a few injections (46) in which the suspending fluid (water) 
was reduced to | c.c. and a few (36) in which the dose was raised 
to 40,000 units. The latter is difficult to prepare when penicillin 
is supplied in 100,000 unit phials and gave no better results than 
the 20,000 units. The results of injecting the dose of penicillin in 
1 c.c. of diluent are shown in Table I to be at least as good as with 
the larger volume of diluent. 


Taste I 
Amount Number Number 
Dose of | of Number Interval of of Percentage 
Fem wm (in diluent _ of _between quarters quarters cures 
xford units) (distilled injections injections treated cured 
water) 
Ist series 10,000 50 ml. 4 12 hrs 39 37 95 
20,000 50 ml. 2 24 hrs 39 2 82 
20,000 = 50 ml. 4+ 24 hrs 36 30 83 
100,000 50 ml. 1 — 40 29 72 
2nd series 20,000 50 ml. 2 24 hrs. 214 14s 69 
20,000 1 ml. 2 24 hrs 46 2 ot 
40,000 50 ml. 2 24 hrs 36 26 72 


Table II shows that prognosis of cure depends primarily on the 
farm conditions and the condition of the udder. Where the farm 
conditions are bad or induration is present the probability of cure 
(bacteriological) is less than when the farm conditions are good and 
induration absent. This does not agree with Hardenbrook et al. 
(1946), who state that the degree of pathological change in an udder 
does not affect the probability of cure. The presence of clinical 
changes, 7.e., clots in the milk not accompanied by induration, was 
found not to affect the curative rate (39 out of 53 cured). (Table I.) 

The complete history of the cow’s age, stage of lactation and milk 
yield on the day of injection was only available for 209 quarters, 
the age of the cow being the factor usually missing. 


CuRATIVE RATE RELATED TO FARM AND CLINICAL CONDITION 


Quarter uarter Quarter Milk 
markedly Percent- slightly Percent- normal Percent- abnormal* Percent- ‘Total Percent- 
Farm indurated age indurated age age age age Remarks 
Treated Cured Treated Cured Treated Cured Treated Cured Treated Cured 

m «. 5 3 3 0 28 14 36 17 Hand milking. Hiysienc 
ba Probable re- 
infection. 

Cra .. 9 8 8 6 17 14 Machine altered and 
new dairyman before 
treatment. 

oF 5 1 7 2 15 5 27 s Machine unsatisfactory. 

Ard... 22 18 37 34 59 52 Normal, farm. 

= .. 13 8 23 17 36 25 Many recently calved. 

- 2 1 3 1 8 5 13 7 achine unsatisfactory. 

Group 3 2 8 8 15 15 26 25 All animals in late lac- 
tation. 

Totals 15 7 46 65 45 69 134 96 72 53 39 73 214 148 69 


* The figures in this column are included in the previous columns and are not an additional group. 
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Curative RATE RELATED TO AGE AND EXTENT OF INFECTION 


Number of cows infected in 


4 quarters 


Percentage Percentage Percentage Perce: 
Treated Cured cured Treated Cured cured Treated Cured cured Treated Cured coma 
_- 3- 5 24 71 16 13 10 8 4 4 2 
6-8 20 53 14 12 5 4 


3 


TaBLe IV 
CuraTIVE RATE RELATED TO THE STAGE OF LACTATION AND MILK YIELD 


Days in milk Milk yield in Ib. per day per cow 
1-80 81-160 161-240 241-365 Total 3-10 11-20 21-30 31-60 Total 


‘Treated ee ee oe 30 79 56 49 214 46 66 55 47 24 
Cured . . ee ee oe 16 a0 47 35 148 40 46 32 30 148 


84 71 70 


63 


TABLE V Table III gives the results arranged according to age and extent 

DosaGE OF PENICILLIN of infection and shows that younger cows are more readily cured 

(Correlated results of many authors omg according to the time between than older (71 per cent. compared to 50 per cent.) and that where 
injections a cow is infected in several quarters it is more difficult to obtaina 

complete cure. This is to be expected as there are three or four 


; uarters to cure instead of only one, but in addition it was found 
Curea the prognosis of cure in any individual quarter varied with the 
injections units number infected in the cow. Thus where only one quarter was t 
386 | infected, 27 out of 32 were cured (84 per cent.) ; where two quarters 
. 31-99 426 202 48 were infected 41 out of 53 (77 per cent.); where three, 35 out of 
15-30 | 157 7% CO 49 55 (64 per cent.) ; and where four, 45 out of 74 (61 per cent.). This 
1-10 93 aT 40 agrees with the findings of Porter et al., except that their figures are 
} 2 100 | 12 n | 92° lower. This may be due to the fact that they include results from MA 
doses as low as 1,000 O.U. While 
Table IV shows the effect of the stage of lactation and milk yield. fm pol 
12 hrs. —- The percentage of cures increases as lactation advances and decreases [Bites the 
| as the milk yield rises. Thus 84 per cent. of the quarters in cows Byes: “ 
which had been milking between 161 and 240 days were cured against Re best | 
6 31-99 10 10 100* 53 per cent. in cows in early lactation. The fall to 71 per cent. in fbi one 
15-80 a 1 | id the group of cows in very late lactation may be due to the small B go 
2 100 26 18 69 numbers involved or to the possible adverse effect of long lactation Bititude 
31-99 109 3 72 on the resistance of the cow. The milk yield figures show 387 per J. And 
15-3028 180 4 cent. of cures in cows yielding less than 10 lb. per day compared . . 
3 100 18 6 83 with approximately 60 per cent. for the groups over 20 Ib. per day. : 
24 hrs. 15-30 138 102 36 The effect of the stage of lactation is not in agreement with the ck. A 
12°5 28 2 | 71 statements of Porter et al. (1946) and of Hardenbrook et al. (1946), kx and | 
r 31-00 35 — 30 but the effect of the milk yield agrees with Schalm & Casselberry Rnot we 
| 15-30 97 83 1 86 (1946). These authors quote 79 per cent. of cure of 33 quarters Mies the 1 
” 10 5 2 | 40° from cows yielding less than 40 lb. per day and 47 per cent. of cures ‘There 
31-99 of 19 quarters from cows yielding over 40 Ib. iv 510 
15-30 5 5 100* To compare the work reported above with that of other authors x al 
2 100 r 13 5 38 is difficult, owing to the varying conditions under which the latter iignifica 
31-99 58 27 46 have reported their results. The figures for the following authors rele 
"o | 15-30 18 5 36 have, however, been abstracted and grouped together with our own ky jn 
4 days 10 2 2 _ in Table V :— ing 
; 3 100 8 . | = Kakavas (1944), Slanetz & Allen (1945 and 1947), Murphy & ffs come 
Pfau (1945), Porter et al. (1946), Murnane (1946), Hardenbrook [best b 
: | — et al. (1946), Schalm & Casselberry (1946), Byme et al. (1946), Brit eac 
'¢ 2 100 il 2 18° Schofield (1946), Porter & Kelman (1947) and Schofield & Barnum Bent en 
| 31-99 18 5 36 (1947) 
t 15-30 29 17 59 \ : ag of 
7 days 1-10 10 The findings have varied very considerably from author to author, JR in ar 
) | 3 100 9 1 11* especially where small groups have been used. Several points, cow! 
: 31-99 13 2 18 however, are clear: (1) That if a sing'e injection is given the dose JP™all, z 
must exceed 100,000 units. (2) That if a series of injections is given 
3 | 12 hours is the optimum period between injections, but 24 hours noe 
t 2 25 17 7 41 is almost as successful. (3) That a longer period than 24 hours should Biiyation 
12 days 3 3 7 ; 0 not be left between injections unless each injection is over 100,000 
| units. (4) That with multiple injections doses smaller than 15,000 
units are not sufficient and doses larger than 30,000 units are not 
al * Based on very limited bers of observati necessary. (5) That in the dose range 15,000 to 30,000 units, three 
t ‘These doses were ~~~ in volumes of diluent varying from 1 c.c. to 400 c.c. injections at a 24-hour interval are preferable, but a high percentage ¥ 
t These figures incl retreatment figures for quarters not cured by previous of cures results from two injections. No beas 
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Summary 
The results of injecting penicillin in water at various dose levels 


given and compared with those of other authors. A dose of 
000 units in 50 c.c. of distilled water repeated in 24 hours was 
d in 243 quarters; 180 were bacteriologically cured under the 
ditions of the experiment. This percentage (74) compares favour- 
sly with that from other dosage levels and agrees with the figures 
{other authors. The prognosis is affected by the conditions of 
wnagement of the farm, the age of the cow, the clinical condition 
‘the udder, the number of quarters affected in the cow, the stage 
{lactation and the milk yieid. The volume of diluent did not 
sterially affect the result, this being good in a series of Ayrshire 
ws injected with 20,000 units in | c.c. of water. It is possible 
may affect the result in cows with larger udders. No attempt was 
ade to assess the value of penicillin in any diluent other than 
ater. 
When the results obtained by other authors using similar methods 
added to those above it appears that, as a routine measure, satis- 
sory results would be obtained by the injection of 15,000 to 30,000 
sits in any convenient volume of diluent (water) repeated for two 
three times at intervals of 24 hours. 


Acknowledgment.—The penicillin was supplied by the Ministry 
‘Agriculture and Fisheries and the work aided by a grant from 
Agricultural Research Council. 
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MAKING THE BEST USE OF DAIRY HERD FEED 


“While we all agree that livestock expansion is the proper long- 
m policy, no man can keep more beasts than he can feed,” 
the Farmers’ Weekly in a recent editorial article, and con- 
wes: “ During the coming months our problem will be making 
best use of what feed we have and are likely to get. There is 
ly one answer to that: give it to the best animals. It is better 
do a smaller number reasonably well than to half starve a 
iltitude. 
“And so, in short, we come to an immediate policy not of expan- 
1, but of intelligent culling. It is plain from the available 
ures that we are carrying far too many ‘ passengers’ among our 
ck. A systematic weeding out of the poorer beasts would be the 
sand wisest policy at any time, and as a regular habit, whether 
not we had an abundance of feed. The shortage merely empha- 
ts the need for such procedure. 


‘There are in this country three million dairy cows averaging 
ly 510 gallons of milk. We could drop the worst 5 per cent. of 
se—cows giving no more than 300 or 350 gallons—and lose an 
ignificant fraction of the total milk. We would at the same 
nw release feed for cows that could make better use of it, and 
» in good condition animals with a reasonable prospect of 
ing on their own satisfactory performance. So, when the time 
scome for expansion, the survivors in our herds would provide 
best breeding material. 
‘If each one of us applies this principle in his own byres, the 
tent emergency will, at any rate, have one good result: a general 
ing of herd standard by the elimination of animals that would 
in any case, have been worth their keep. More milk from 
«cows is a better policy than trying to stretch the feed to cover 
a all, and perhaps spoil good beasts in the process. 
“We would all do well to look over our herds with this in mind 
fore another winter, with its unpredictable anxieties, can worsen 
uation already becoming grave.” 


* * * * * 


WispoM 


No beast can create plant foods: at best it can circulate them 
change their form of chemical combination.—Anon. 


Newcastle Disease in Ducks and Geese 
By 
F. D. ASPLIN, 


VETERINARY LABORATORY, MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEYBRIDGE 


The literature on Newcastle disease leaves no doubt that ducks 
and geese are much more resistant to infection than fowls. Some 
observers (quoted by Beaudette, 1943) mention ducks and’ geese 
dying during natural outbreaks. On the other hand, Crawford 
(1930), Dobson (1939) and others noted that ducks remained healthy 
when in association with infected chickens. Again, the results 
following artificial inoculation have been conflicting; Purchase 
(1931), Dobson (1939) and Iyer (1945) did not observe any re- 
action following intravenous, intramuscular or _ intraperitoneal 
inoculation. Picard (1928) however, noted disease following intra- 
venous inoculation. Doyle (1927) inoculated two ducks _ intra- 
venously with 1 ml. of mouth exudate from a sick fowl. One 
duck sickened on the fifth day and died on the tenth, the other 
remained healthy. A fowl placed in the cage with the ducks became 
atfected and died. Komarov & Goldsmit (1946) modified a strain 
of Newcastle disease virus by intracerebral passage through four- 
to eight-weeks-old ducklings. 


During the epizootic which commenced in England in February, 
1947 (Gordon & Asplin, 1947), ducks exposed to infected fowls 
on numerous premises have remained apparently healthy. 


Considerable use has been made of the haemagglutination- 
inhibition test for the diagnosis of Newcastle disease infection in 
chickens. This test was applied to the sera of ducks and geese 
after natural exposure in the field to Newcastle disease-infected 
chickens. ‘The results indicate that an active subclinical infection 
in these species frequently occurs. It was of importance to deter- 
mine if ducks and geese exposed to infection were at any time infec- 
tive to fowls. 


Observations on Newcastle disease infection in waterfowl have 
been made by :— 


(1) The haemaggiutination-inhibition test. 


(2) Neutralization of Newcastle disease virus by the sera of 
a duck naturally exposed to infection. 


(3) Artificial inoculation of ducks and geese with Newcastle 
disease virus followed by the demonstration of the virus in the 
excreta of these birds. 


HAEMAGGLUTINATION-INHIBITION (H.1.) Trsr 


Through the co-operation of the veterinary officers of the field 
staff of the Ministry of Agriculture, sera of ducks and geese were 
obtained from birds which were in contact with Newcastle disease- 
infected fowls. No information is available regarding the period 
which elapsed between initial contact with infection and sampling. 
The H.I. test was performed by a modification of the method 
described in the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s ‘“‘ Supplement 
to the Diagnosis of Newcastle Disease,’’ dated October 2Ist, 1946. 

It was observed that many samples of duck ‘and goose sera caused 
fowl erythrocytes to agglutinate. Absorption of the diluted sera 
with test erythrocytes removed the agglutinating factor. The sera 
could then be tested for antibody inhibiting red cell agglutination 
induced by Newcastle disease virus. 

All sera were inactivated by heating at 56° C. for 30 minutes. The 
virus suspension consisted of untreated allantoic fluid from em- 
bryonated eggs dead of Newcastle disease. The values assigned to 
the sera were determined by the method employed in the above- 
mentioned paper. 

The H.I. values of the sera of waterfowl on infected premises are 
shown in Table I. 

The sera of 53 ducks which had not been exposed to Newcastle 
disease were also tested. It is clear that there is a shift from the 
frankly negative values of normal ducks to intermediate and high 
titres following exposure to infection. 

During the course of testing fowl sera it has been observed that 
nearly all chickens which had survived exposure to Newcastle dis- 
ease developed high titre serum. It will be seen from Table I that 
ducks did not respond as regularly as chickens and the titre seldom 
reached as high a level. 
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TABLE I 


‘THe Resucts or Tests ON SERA FROM NEWCASTLE 
AND NON-INFECTED PREMISES 


Haemaggl utination-inhibition titres 


10 or 
20 40) 80 


No. of 
sources 


Origin of sera 


No. 
of 
sera 


640 
160 320 and over 


Duck sera from in- 
fe il 7 8 6 


0 


SERUM NEUTRALIZATION TEST 


The serum of a normal duck and one having high titre H.I. anti- 
body following natural exposure to Newcastle disease were tested 
for virus neutralizing antibody. 

Method.—Serial decimal dilutions of Newcastle disease virus 
(allantoic fluid of embryos dead of Newcastle disease) were pre- 

Equal volumes (0-2 ml.) of each virus dilution and un- 
diluted serum were mixed and held at room temperature for one 
hour. Each serum-virus mixture was inoculated into the chorio- 
allantoic sac of three ten-day embryonated fowl eggs in a dose of 
0-1 ml. The eggs were sealed and returned to the incubator until 
death of the embryo or the termination of the experiment seven 
days later. Confirmation that death of embryos was due to New- 
castle disease virus was obtained by the demonstration that the 
embryonic fluids caused agglutination of fowl erythrocytes. 

Table II indicates that a highly significant level of virus neutral- 
izing antibody was present in the serum of the duck naturally ex- 
posed to Newcastle disease. 

Tasie II 
NEUTRALIZATION OF NEWCASTLE DiskAsk Virus BY Duck SERA 


No. of 
Virus dilutions embryo I 


neutralized 
per 1 ml. 
sera 


2 x 16° 


10-* 10-4 10-8 10-7 10-9 


— 0:3°0:3 0:3 1:3 3:3 8:3 — 
‘duck (high 
H.1. titre) 1:3 3:3 3: 


3 3: 8 3:3 2 x 10° 
(Virus control) — — 0:3 O:3 O:3 O:3 


* No. of Embryos infected : No. inoculated. 


In order to observe the effect of Newcastle disease in water- 
fowl, three adult ducks and one four-months-old goose were ex- 
posed to artificial infection by different routes and were observed 
clinically, for antibody production and for infectivity to fowls. 


EXPERIMENT I 

A one-year-old Khaki Campbell drake, initial H.I. titre 5, was 
inoculated intramuscularly with 10,000 embryo M.L.D. of virus. 
Samples of excreta were collected at intervals. They were suspended 
in sterile broth ; 0-5 ml. of the supernatant fluid was injected intra- 
muscularly into Newcastle disease susceptible chickens. 

The H.I. titres of the chickens were estimated before inoculation 
and, if they survived, again before being finally discarded. 

The excreta of this duck was non-infective to fowls up to the 
96th hour after inoculation. Excreta collected at the 120th hour 
and until the 168th hour when injected into chickens resulted in 
their death from Newcastle disease. Samples collected at the 240th 
and 336th hour were non-infective. 

The H.I. titre of the drake remained at its initial level until the 
sixth day when it had risen to 160, by the ninth day it was greater 
than 6,400, No clinical symptoms or thermal reaction were observed. 


+See fv 


‘There was some loss of weight but this may have been due to reluc 


ance to eat in the unfamiliar surroundings when ca 


Twenty days after inoculation the drake was killed. No mac 
scopic post-mortem lesions were observed. Suspension of sp 
and bone narrow inoculated into ten-day embryonated eggs fai’ 
to infect. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Another one-year-old Khaki Campbell drake, H.I. titre 5, w 
dosed by mouth with 5 grammes of faeces from a chicken moribuné 
of Newcastle disease. The method of examination was simik 
to that of the previous experiment. 

The excreta of this drake was non-infective to chickens whe 
tested at 24 and 48 hours after dosing. Samples collected at the 
168th hour and until the 288th were non-infective. The H.I. tir 
of the drake remained at 5 until the seventh day, when it had ris 
to 10. On the eighth day it was 640 and on the tenth day, 3,200 


This drake also failed to show symptoms or macroscopic lesion 
po ga 25 days after inoculation. Again there was loss of bod; 
weight. 

Spleen and bone marrow were non-infective to chick embryos. 


EXPERIMENT III 


A one-year-old Khaki Campbell duck and two four-months-old 
chickens were placed in pen contact with two chickens moribund 
with Newcastle disease. Both infected chickens died within 4 
hours. The other two chickens sickened on the sixth and seventh 
days following initial contact. The H.I. titre of the duck remained 
at 5 until the 14th day, when it had risen to 320. The duck wa 
then removed from the infected cage and was thoroughly washed 
in an attempt to disinfect feet, feathers, etc. A faeces sample wa 
collected and immediately injected into a chicken, but withouw 
reaction. 


The duck was then placed in contact with three chickens, all of 
which remained healthy and showed no rise in H.I. titre. 


It would appear that this duck escaped infection when first placed 
in contact with infected chickens since the H.I. titre did not rise 
until the end of the second week. It is probable that the duc 
contracted infection from the chickens which were placed in the 
infected pen at the same time as the duck and which died a week 
later. 

This duck also showed no evidence of symptoms or post-mortem 
— Its spleen and bone marrow were non-infective to chick 
embryos. 


EXPERIMENT IV 


A four-months-old goose, H.I. titre 5, was inoculated intr- 
muscularly with 10,000 embryo M.L.D. of Newcastle disease virus. 
Examination was carried out in the same manner as in the previous 
experiments. The goose faeces were non-infective at 48 hours but 
were infective at 72 hours and remained so until 120 hours. They 
were non-infective at the 144th hour and thereafter. The Hl. 
titre of the goose showed the same trend as in the ducks. It re- 
mained at its initial value until the sixth day, when it commenced 
to rise rapidly to achieve a titre of 5,000 by the eighth day. 


The goose also showed no evidence of disease either clinically 0 
pathologically. Goose sp!een and bone marrow were non-infective t0 
chick embryos when examined 17 days after the initial infection. 


The duration of infectivity and the rise in antibody level : the 
experimentally infected ducks and goose are shown in Figs. |, ?*, 
3 and 4. 


Contact ExPERIMENT V 


Twenty ducks and three geese were obtained from farm flocks 
after natural exposure to Newcastle disease-infected chickens. 
arrival at the laboratory their sera had H.I. values varying from neg 
tive to high titre positive. 

They were divided into six groups ; two susceptible three-months- 
old chickens were placed in contact with each group. Cleaning wa 
intentionally neglected. The chickens remained unaffected and 
showed no rise in H.I. level after periods of up to 40 days’ exposutt 
in this manner. 

Finally, an attempt was made to infect chick embryos wit! * 
spleen and marrow from a_ representative number of 
ducks, but without success. 


Nov 
a 
sera rom | 
non - infected 
6 53 52 1 0 0 0 
sera from 
infected i 4 37 17 1 0 1 2 1 15 
sera in- 
fected premises 
(including some 
; samples from 
early acute cases) 81 205 11 2 0 2 3 3 184 
Fowl sera from 
non - infected 
premises -. 140 564 «534 «16 5 4 3 2 0 
Non-infected ex- 
es 2 139 2 0 0 1 0 0 
+ | 
— 
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Infective 


Fic. 1. Duck infected by intramuscular route. 


Infective 


Fic. 2. Duck infected by mouth. 


Discussion 


Although ducks and geese exposed to Newcastle disease-infected 
chickens during the present epizootic have remained apparently 
unaffected, the H.I. test upon their sera and a serum neutralization 
test have clearly indicated that many contract an active but sub- 
dinical infection. The H.I. titres attained in ducks and geese are 
usually less high than in convalescent chickens. ‘The sera of 15 
out of 83 ducks tested after exposure to infected chickens remained 
negative. This provides further evidence of the comparative resist- 
ance of ducks to Newcastle disease. The duck of Experiment III 
also apparently failed to contract infection when first placed in 
contact with infected chickens. 


®t 


Exposed to infection 
Fic. 3. Duck infected by pen contact. 


Infective 
Fic. 4. Goose infected by intramuscular route. 


Experiments I to IV showed a regular pattern. After a pre- 
liminary non-infective period of up to four days, both the duck and the 
goose inoculated intramuscularly with virus commenced to excrete 
infective faeces. ‘The period of active excretion of virus varied from 
three to four days, after which the birds became non-infective. 


In both ducks and the goose antibody production was detectab!e 
on the sixth and seventh days following infection. The appearance 
of antibody heralded the loss of infectivity. 

These observations conform with the results of the contact experi- 
ment in which ducks and geese with elevated H.I. titres, from field 
pn aeag of Newcastle disease were non-infective to susceptible 

ickens. 
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No evidence was obtained of a “ carrier ” state in ducks or geese. 
However, the method of examination was not sufficiently exhaustive 
and the number of individuals examined not sufficiently large to 
exclude such a possibility. 


Summary 
1, Observations during the present epizootic of Newcastle dis- 
ease have confirmed that ducks and geese exposed to infection 
usually remain apparently healthy. . 


2. The result of the H.I. test on sera of ducks and geese exposed 
- infection indicates that many contract an active but subc inical 
infection. 


3. Both ducks and a goose artifically exposed to infection became 
infective to chickens after an incubation period of three to four days. 
Infectivity persisted for a further three to four days. 


4. No evidence was obtained of a carrier state in ducks or geese. 
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The Ecology of Nematodes Parasitic in Farm Animals* 
Py 
E. L. TAYLOR 
Verertnary Lasoratory, Ministry or AGRICULTURE 


The study of the ecology of a parasite is not only inseparable 
from that of its host, but is intimately linked with the epidemiology 
of any disease with which the parasite may be associated. Herein 
lies the veterinary interest in the ecology of parasitic nematodes. 

These parasites form a large group of potential pathogens that 
are responsible for great loss to the agricultural community in this 
country—in fact, with the sole exception, of the bacterial diseases 
of dairy cattle, the diseases of farm animals caused by parasitic 
worms are of greater economic importance than are any other group 
of diseases with which the husbandman has to contend. Most 
prevalent of these are the stomach, intestinal and lung diseases of 
grazing animals caused by strongyloid nematodes. 

Although there are some students of veterinary science who are 
still unwilling to look upon helminth parasites as anything but 
injurious, the opinion is now very generally held that the evolution 
of successful parasitism has always been in the direction of a 
harmless association with the host. As early as 1876 Van Beuden 
in his book on “ Animal Parasites and Messmates” writes of the 
parasite as one “ whose profession it is to live at the expense of his 
neighbour . . . but prudently, so as not to endanger his life. He 
is a pauper who needs help, lest he should die on the public highway, 
but who practises the precept—not to kill the fowl in order to get 
the eggs.’ 

There are many striking examples of perfection of adaptation in 
the general field of parasitology and some of the examples within 
the scope of veterinary helminthology do not fall far short of these. 
A study of the present relationships of these parasites with their 
hosts enables us to envisage, in retrospect, something of the process 
of mutual evolution through which they have passed. As a result, 
the parasitic helminths appear to have “learned,” not only to cause 
as little disturbance as possible, but to turn even the protective 
mechanisms to the host to their own advantage. 

With reference to the prevalence of some of the most pathogenic 
helminths of farm animals it comes as a surprise to many to learn 
that almost every flock or herd of domestic animals in the world 
is actually infected with the very parasites that are responsible for 
epidemics of disease. Where these helminth parasites are concerned 
the farmer finds it hard to unlearn his hard-learned bacteriological 
lesson of disease necessarily following infection, and that the pre- 
vention of infection is the one essential requisite for the avoidance 
of disease. The appreciation of the limitations of that teaching 
is the first step in the understanding of nematode disease. 


* As read at the Dundee Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


In the discussion which follows, on the factors that enable nema 
tode parasites and their hosts to live together, particular referene 
is made to the strongyloid nematode responsible for parasitic ga 
tritis in sheep, although the principles apply almost as closely , 
the several other strongyloid infestations of grazing animals. 

The difference between a harmless and a pathogenic infestation 
of strongyloid parasites is, as one would expect, a matter of numb 
of parasites, or extent of infestations ; but the mechanism by whic 
the numbers are usually limited to those compatible with a stay 
of health is not so easy to understand. Parasitic nematodes produce 
tremendous numbers of eggs so that a healthy sheep or horse may 
be passing on to the pastures hundreds of thousands or eva 
millions per day. Contrary to what we are apt to feel, therefor 
about the cleanliness and the freshness of the green fields, for th 
grazing animals they are the most unhygienic places imaginabk 
wherein the daily food is regularly sprinkled with urine and faece, 
thoroughly contaminating it with nematode infection. 

The normal, healthy host-parasite balance which is usually maip. 
tained even under these conditions involves the operation of many 
factors and it might be interesting at this point to mention the 
development of hygienic grazing habits on the part of some herhj- 
vorous animals. Sheep appear to have comparatively little discretion 
in this matter, but cattle clearly dislike the smell of their ow 
faeces and for some weeks after the deposition of a faecal mas 
on to the pasture will not graze the herbage in its immediat 
vicinity, even though the growth of grass on the general surface of 
the ground may be barely adequate for their requirements. Horses 
observe even greater discrimination. Where these animals are grazing 
alone, unaccompanied by any other kind of farm animal, it soon 
becomes evident from the growth of rank, ungrazed herbage, that 
they are reserving certain areas for defaecation only, and ar 
endeavouring to keep their grazing areas free from faecal contamina 
tion. 

These may be regarded as incidental adaptations on the part of 
the host to limit the rate of intake of infection. The ecological 
factors that we have to consider, however, are more fundamenta 
in nature and concern the immunity mechanism developed by the 
host for its own protection. 

It is agreed that the perfection of parasitism is for the individual 
parasite to avoid injury to the individual host, and there can be 
little doubt that modifications of the parasite species towards that 
end have taken place during the process of evolution—pathogenic 
parasite species having a smaller chance to survive. May it not now 
be supposed that the interaction of parasite on host and of host on 
parasite may have resulted in a moulding of the responses of the 
host species in such a way as to assist the survival of the parasitic 
species? Certainly it appears that the immunity responses of the 
host operate to the benefit of the parasite species. 

Suppose an example be taken from the cestodes, concerning the 
larval stage of Taenia taeniaeformis in the liver of the mouse. Ii 
has been shown that infection with one or two cysts prevents an} 
further infection, such as might lead to the death of the mouse, 
thus enabling a successful larva to remain alive until such time 
as the mouse is eaten by a cat. Or another example, concerning 
the immunity that has been demonstrated to the nematode Trichi- 
nella spiralis. This immunity inhibits super infestation and_ noi 
only safeguards the life of the infected rat, and of all its contained 
parasites, but also helps to preserve the next generation of para: 
sites, since to devour a too heavily infected rat might lead to the 
death of the predator animal. In other words, the immunity 
mechanism is of such a kind as to allow the successful parasites 
to live and to reproduce, but to prevent the development of further 
parasites in numbers large enough to endanger the life of the host. 

Coming now to the specific question of the strongyloid nematodes 
of grazing animals and particularly those of sheep, we find the 
young hosts to be perfectly receptive, so that on their introduction 
to the contaminated pasture they gradually acquire a more or les 
heavy infestation of the parasites. During the initiation period the 
lambs pass very large numbers of eggs on to the pastures, but # 
the weeks go by they acquire a resistance which at last enables 
them to eliminate most of the worms. Not all are eliminated. 

however: through some complex immunological mechanism which 
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as vet we do not understand. a small number are allowed to remait. 
and it is with reference to this refinement of the immune respons 
that one can see the operations of the mechanism to the benefit 
of the parasite species, the continuity of which is thereby greatl’ 
ass‘sted. If no immunity were to be developed and the voung 
animals were to retain their new-born receptiveness, the resulting 
over-vopulation of worms would undoubtedly kill the hosts and 
parasites alike. As it is, however, the establishment of immunity 
in the growing animals marks the point at which mutual adapration 
is reached: harm comes to neither host nor parasite and the com 
tinuity of the two species is safeguarded. 

Some adult sheep under my own observation, maintained apart! 
from all possible reinfestation, continued to expel eggs in their 
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ad it is probable, in view of what is known of the longevity of 
sme parasitic worms, that these few established parasites are able 
go on producing eggs for years. 

The occurrence of disease, therefore, is evidence of an abnormality 
in the host-parasite relationships: it is in fact just as much a disease 
of the parasite community as it is of the host. It may be interesting, 
however, to turn for a few minutes to the outcome of the experimental 
investigations into the epidemiology of bacterial diseases. It is 
only recently that this study has been put on to an experimental 
basis and that the work: of Topley, Greenwood, Webster and others, 
wing large communities of mice, has revealed something of the 
factors which decide upon the rise and fall of bacterial epidemics. 
As might have been expected, their findings apply without undue 
modification to the very different kind of parasite with which the 
helminthologist is concerned. 


It was demonstrated by these bacteriological experiments in mice 
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haan that a depression of population resistance brought about an epidemic 
cretion outbreak, whereas an enhancement of this resistance inaugurated 
ir owl Periods of relatively good health among the group. Dosage was 
1 mau Observed to increase prior to an epidemic outbreak and to decrease 
nediarg Shortly before its end. These conclusions appear to apply in hel- 
face «ig minthology, as also does the classification of epidemics into three 
Horsf Pes» Tecognized by Webster: (1) those occurring when a virulent 
srazing strain of bacteria gains access to a previously unexposed popula- 
tt soon ton, (2) those occurring in infected communities when dosage is 
e, thay increased by some environmental agent, and (3) those occurring in 
vd arey infected communities when the population resistance is lowered. 
amina- On account of the slower growth of parasitic helminths and the 
slower rate of increase of the infestation, the immunity responses 
vart off, develop more slowly, but although the processes of host-parasite 
logica J adjustment are delayed they are nevertheless of the same essential 
mental dature, and the principles apply to both instances. The most 
by the important disease factor in the environment of worms and farm 
” animals is the unnatural crowding of the hosts on to rich enclosed 
vidual | pastures. In consequence of this the rate of intake of the infected 
an be larvae is often very considerably raised and may bring about an 
s tha outbreak of disease among young and susceptible animals. Out- 


breaks of this kind correspond to Webster’s group (1). Another 


»genic 

7 now type of outbreak is that which may very occasionally be brought 
»st on ff about in resistant animals by a marked rise in the level of the 
f the pasture infestation, corresponding to Webster’s group (2). This 


-asitic | type is of rare occurrence where strongyloid nematodes are concerned, 


f the ff the resistance of the mature, héalthy host being so great as to 
prevent the development of larval worms in healthy adult animals 
¢ the under all except the most elevated rate of intake of infective larvae. 
ce. tf Another type, corresponding to Webster’s group (3), results from a 
s any @ lowering of the level of host resistance by dietary deficiencies as 
ouse, fis well exemplified in the cobalt deficiency that reduces resistance 
time | © the stomach and intestinal worms of sheep; and also seen in 
rning § the actual starvation of otherwise resistant animals during periods 
rich | Of drought, or during the winter months, when food is scarce. 
/ not This latter kind of derangement of the ecological balance of host 
1ined § and parasite is of very frequent occurrence in our farming condi- 
para § tions. The type of disease which it produces is usually less acute 
) the than that which occurs among susceptible animals due to over 
inity § dosage, but in the aggregate it is probably responsible for a far 
site: | greater loss to agriculture. 
rther Nothing has been said of the ecology of the free living stages 


st. of the parasites as they lie on the pastures; of the varying effects 
of cold and heat, moisture and dryness as produced by the season 
the f of the year, or by the type of herbage on the pastures. All these 
tion § factors are of great importance in deciding the rate of intake of 
less § infective larvae by the grazing animals, and in some instances the 
the # ultimate development of severe diseases. It has not been the object 
t af here, however, to consider each and every factor that may be 
ble f responsible for the appearance of disease, but only the special 
ted. f adaptations that enable the strongyloid nematodes to live in har- 
ich # mony with their hosts on the unnatural rich pastures of our deve- 
ail. loped agriculture. 


_ In view of the known high rate of intake of infective larvae, 
efit which may be a matter of thousands per day, it is obvious that 
atl’ H the resistance of the adult host is a very strong resistance, and it 


unt § is this, in combination with the high rate of parasite egg pro- 
im! duction, that ensures the stability and the continuity of the relation- 
and ship. The rate of egg production is many times greater than it 
Mt’ H need be for the maintenance of the parasite species even under 
10 Four sparsest grazing conditions, but the resistance mechanism of 
°F the host is well able to deal with the parasite increase under all 

except the most extreme conditions. It is this resistance mechanism, 
a I therefore, which provides the requisite elasticity for the environ- 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


LSEWHERE in this issue an extended report is given 

of the proceedings of the important meeting held last 

year to discuss the collection, interpretation and use of milk 

and butterfat records. This was the 6th General Meeting 

of the British Society of Animal Production, an organiza- 

tion formed as recently as 1944, of which Professor Wm. C. 
Miller is now President. 


The importance of veterinary participation in all discus- 
sions relating to animal production cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. For many years it has been taught that it is 
the herd, not the individual animal, that should receive 
primary consideration by the veterinary practitioner and 
others concerned with the efficiency of our food animals. 
The formation of National Milk Records illustrates a further 
step forward in our concepts—primary consideration of the 
health and productivity of an animal population as a whole. 
It seems clear that in future—as the interesting remarks of 
Dr. H. P. Donald suggest—disease-control measures must 
be carried out not only as “ sanitary measures,” but rather 
with due consideration of their long-term effects upon the 
whole animal populations concerned. This suggestion opens 
up a new vista of planned policy, which is in close harmony 
with much that the N.V.M.A. has done during the past five 
years ; ever since, in fact, the Association began its inten- 
sive survey of animal disease and the remedial measures 
required. 


It has repeatedly been stressed in these columns that the 
sphere of the veterinarian is much wider than that of 
animal disease alone. Yet at the present time, for reasons 
that are perhaps understandable, veterinary interests are 
too often regarded as largely concerned with the preven- 
tion and cure of disease. This makes it all the more import- 
ant that the veterinarian should be present when the relation- 
ship of disease and other factors to livestock production is 
being discussed. By making intelligent contributions on 
such occasions to the study of wider problems, he will make 
it clear that his views are indispensable to the formulation 
of livestock policy. ‘ 


HIGHER TAX ON DRUGS 


The anti-inflationary budget which the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced shortly after we went to press with our 
issue of last week, will have its repercussions not only on the 
practice of pharmacy but on the costs of medical and veterinary 
practice. By increasing the rate of purchase tax on medicines from 
16% to 334 per cent., the steepest rise in any of the four categories 
of tax, the Chancellor automatically pyt up the price of a very 
large variety of drugs; e¢.g., the 8s. product whic formerly cost 
the practitioner 9s. will now involve the expenditure of a round 10s. 

So far as its effect on human practice is concerned, the extra 
tax is viewed seriously by the medical profession as a further 
impost on the attainment and maintenance of health, and the 
British Medical Association has sent a protest to the Ministry of 
Health, urging that the decision to increase the purchase tax be 


reviewed. 


ment, operating to the benefit of the parasite as well as of the host. 
Were it not for this factor the continuity of the two species‘ would 
be endangered and the maintenance of farm animals under the 
crowded conditions of our improved pastures would be impossible. 
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Poisoning in the Horse by Woody Nightshade 
(Solanum dulcamara) | 
FREDK. G. GREER, ».x.c.v.s. 
Leicu, Lancs. 


A local Co-operative Society’s stables were recently visited in 
response to a message stating that all the animals were “ drunk.” 

On arrival seven animals were affected, only three seriously. A 
total of 13 animals are kept there, but six were out working and 
were stated to be unaffected. 

All the an.mals had been out on a small pasture for the night, 
and were brought in at 7 a.m., at which time nothing was noticed. 
They were harnessed and sent out. One fell down in the street 
about 8 a.m., but was successfully walked home very slowly with 
the help of a man supporting it on either side. The second of the 
three was first observed to be ill whilst being shod. It showed at 
first reluctance, and later complete inability, to stand on three legs. 
The third was engaged on a milk round and was brought back by 
its driver before anything serious had happened. 

All cases, when seen in the stalls, were eating heartily, but the 
tail was carried high, in a manner resembling a horse with tetanus, 
or a shiverer. This feature was accentuated when the horse was 
moved over and in the three worst cases “ moving over” produced 
a staggering sufficient to have caused the horse to fall if it had 
not been saved by the partition between the stalls. When left alone 
they were seen to be swaying from side to side. When brought 
out and walked, knuckling of the hind fetlocks was observed ; 
turning was most difficult, likewise backing. It would have been 
quite easy to have caused the horse to fali by hurried handling. 

The general locomotion of the animals almost exactly resembled 
that seen in a “ drunk,” and the effect was one of giddiness. 

Pulse, pupils and respirations were normal, and in one case 
micturation was observed, and the character of the urine was also 
normal. 

The pasture was next visited. It was a square field, fenced on 
two sides, with hawthorn on the other two. I was informed that the 
grass had been mown from it during the previous week, and it was 
evident that what little stubble was left had shrivelled up owing 
to the prolonged dry spell (mid-August). It seemed that the horses 
had turned their attention to the hawthorn hedge as a source of 
greenstuff, and amongst this, closely intertwined, were found several 
plants of woody nightshade. Places were discovered where brows- 
ing on the hedges had taken place—bitten off twig ends, etc. There 
was every evidence that the ingestion of nightshade berries, twigs, 
ete., was purely accidental. 

The three worst cases were treated by injections of “ Carbachol ” 
(M. & B.) and plenty of bedding was put down, although all cases 
persisted in standing until giddiness had worn off. Uneventful 
recovery ensued in all cases within 48 hours and the animals were 
worked on the third day following onset. 

No references could be found to the action of this toxin in the 
horse, but it appears fairly well recorded as fatal in cattle and 
sheep.! 


| Bulletin No. 75 of Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries, 1934, 
page 29. 


The Use of Sulphamezathine in the Treatment of 
Polyarthritis (Navel-ill) in Suckling Pigs 
F. A. CHAPMAN, B.v.sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Worvasy, Nr. Bricc, Lincs. 


The outbreak occurred in a long-established herd of pedigree 
Essex pigs and was in the first season in which such trouble had 
been encountered. Sows were farrowing on the Tether System. 

History.—During April, 1947, a total of 24 sows and gilts farrowed 
a live average of eight per litter. An average of five per litter only 
reached weaning age and these included some unthrifty recovered 
cases. The majority of losses appear to have been due to this 
condition. 

During July, 1947, a second batch, mainly gilts, farrowed. Twenty 
dams averaged seven and a half per litter, six piglets had died and 
23 were affected when the disease was first investigated on August 7th. 

Symptoms.—Anorexia and general unthriftiness. Lameness in one 
or more limbs. Hind limbs more commonly affected. Considerable 
heat, swelling and pain in affected joints. Occasional open joints 
with suppuration. Loss of hooves in two cases. 


Post-mortem E. nati Septicaemic lesions. Unhealed nay. 
and pus foci in the region of the umbilicus in three cases examine 
Diagnosis.—Polyarthritis (navel-ill). Actual organisms to 

determined. 


mendations being taken as a guide. 

1. Three affected piglets in one litter were given 0-1 gm. 
kg. sulphamezathine orally twice on August 8th and upon a supp 
ot sulphamezathine sodium solution 16 per cent. becoming avail 
able, were given 30 c.c. subcutaneously on August 9th. Three hour 
after injection all three showed severe symptoms of shock and dig 
‘within six hours. These deaths were put down to over dosage. 

2. Three further affected piglets in one litter were given a singi 
dose of 30 c.c. 16 per cent. solution subcutaneously on August § 
and after severe shock symptoms had persisted for 12 hours and j 
the case of one for two days, all three made a steady recovery ar 
were sound and apparently cured within four days. 

3. On August IIth, the 15 remaining piglets affected (of th 
original 23 two had died of the condition) were inoculated sub 
cutaneously with 10 c.c. of the 16 per cent. solution of sulphz 
mezathine once only and this was repeated on August 12th. N 
shock symptoms were seen and this treatment effected a remarkab 
improvement in all cases. After six days it was considered tha 
ten piglets were fully recovered ; improvement was maintained iy 
two, and three had not responded to treatment. 

4. On August 19th, two new cases and the three that had no 
responded were given 15 c.c. 16 per cent. solution once and this 
was repeated on August 20th. No shock symptoms were noted. The 
fresh cases and one old one responded. 


Summary.—Sulphamezathine had a marked curative effect upon 
an outbreak of “etn in piglets. Dosage of 15 c.c. 16 pe 
cent. solution subcutaneously once daily was tolerated by sucking 
pigs. Dosage of 30 c.c. 16 per cent. solution caused severe toxic 
a in some cases. Higher and more frequent dosage wa 
atal. 


Nore.—It is hoped to prevent the occurrence of further outbreak 
by thorough disinfection of farrowing huts, removal to a nev 
farrowing ground and dressing of navels of piglets at birth wher 
practicable. 


REVIEW 


[Animal Genetics and Medicine. By Hans GruNEBERG, PH.D., M0, 
Reader in Genetics, University College, London. Published by 
Hamish Hamilton Medical Books, London. pp. 296. Price 2Is 
net.] 

Much of the experimental work regarding the transmission of 
hereditary traits from parents to their offspring has been concerned 
with the manipulation of pure line strains. The application of thes 
results to conditions affecting the higher vertebrates has not always 
been fully realized. 

In the book under review, Dr. Griineberg has performed a most 
useful service in bringing within a small compass a critical survey 
of a mass of experimental data; in addition he has shown how 
the laws of heredity, as exemplified in laboratory stocks, may illumi: 
nate many unexplained conditions in man and animals. He says 
“Human diseases are, as a rule, not recognized until the patient 
has a complaint or until a visible abnormality has developed. The 
earliest stages of a disease are thus often missed, and indeed, in 
many instances, unknown. The pathologist often sees the terminal 
stage only and has to reconstruct the course of events in retrospect. 
The animal geneticist is in the happy position that he knows what 
is going to happen to his animals.” He develops the argument that 
diseases of man and lower animals which are ascribed to post-natal 
development, may originate in genetical mutation. In a_ highly 
inbred and homogeneous strain of animals, the influence of such 
changes can be studied in detail and will show how far pathological 
conditions are rooted in heredity. 

The book is divided into 24 chapters and contains a comprehensive 
bibliography. The opening chapters covering general principle 
deal with inherited disease in general and the advantages and dis: 
advantages of genetical research. They are followed by a seri¢s 
of chapters on transmissible defects affecting the central nervous 
system, ear, eye, endocrine organs, blood, skeleton, digestive tract, 
urogenital svstem, skin, etc. The veterinary reader who studies 
the book will probably be forced to the conclusion that the precise 
information obtained by the geneticists may throw some light of 

(Concluded at foot of next col.) 
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Treatment.—The following is a summary of the treatment 

ployed. In the early stages an attempt was made to determine : 

most satisfactory dosage and method of administration of sulp| L— 

mezathine, the N.V.M.A. Publication No. 10, Article 4, recor W— 
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MEETING REPORT 


British Society of Animal Production* + 
1.—The Collection, Use and Interpretation of Butterfat Records 


\1.—The Extended Use of the Milk Recording System in New 
Zealand 


I.—Tue Use INTERPRETATION OF MILK AND 
ButrerFAT Recorps (Joseph Edwards, Dept. of Dairy Husbandry, 
Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey). Edwards referred 
to the remarkable new interest in the breeding of dairy cattle that 
had come to be shown in Great Britain during the past few years, 
and attributed it to two main causes, viz., the likelihood that milk 
is to remain agricultural product No. | and the prospects of better 
breeding held out by the technique of artificial insemination. The 
poor level, by any standards of breeding efficiency, of a great number 
of our dairy herds had been one of the revelations of the war years. 

The Collection of Records——Methods of recording in the field 
had been subjected to close scrutiny and were to remain virtually 
the same both in Scotland (where the recorder would continue to 
visit the farm at four-weekly intervals to make the official weighings 
of milk and butterfat tests) and in England and Wales (where the 
recorder would visit the farm at approximately six-weekly intervals, 
the member would weigh at least once per week and the butterfat 
tests be carried out in central laboratories). It was realized that 
in each system the most important factor was the amount of super- 
vision and checking that could be given to the recorders’ work. 

As from October Ist, 1946, however, the “annual record” of the 
English scheme would be discarded in favour of a lactation record 
of 305 days. This standard lactation would be the basis of returns 
to the member, of all investigational studies and of all future 
breeding work. It had been chosen by the National Advisory 
Committee of National Milk Records principally because (a) a 
lactation of this length was a commercial one which encouraged 
regular annual calvings, (b) it was in wide international use in dairy- 
ing countries, (c) the shorter the length, the less the need for 
correction factors for environmental influences. All cows would be 
recorded for as long as they remained in milk and provision would 
be made for giving records on other bases, e.g., the total amount 
of milk produced in a herd in a calendar year or the certification 
of a lactation of different length as might be required for special 
purposes by a breed society. As each lactation of 305 days was 
completed the recorder would transfer the record to a lactation 
card (containing much basic information relating to the animal) 
which would be checked in the branch office against the periodic 
record herd sheets. 

In addition te a list of individual performances the member would 
receive a chart showing the distribution of his herd by age and 
vield. This record was considered to be most valuable as an 
indication of culling levels and longevity in the herd. Examples 
were given of a herd where, in spite of fairly wide variations within 
age groups, normal management was indicated by a normal increase 
in production with age, and of another herd in which the absence 
of increase with age suggested that heifers were being forced to 
the limit. In the second case this factor would have to be taken into 
account in proving a bull, since it obviously would not do to apply 
the usual 30 per cent. additional factor in correcting the jeifers’ 
yields to maturity. : 

Use and Interpretation of Records.—When the Milk Marketing 
Board assumed responsibility for the milk recording movement in 


*Sixth Meeting of the Society (Chairman, Professor J. A. Scott 
Watson), August 7th and 8th, 1947. 

+ Copies of these Proceedings may be obtained by Non-Members 
on application to the Secretary-Treasurer (Professor J. E. Nichols, 
Agricultural Buildings, Alexandra Road, Aberystwyth), price 2s. 
post free. 


diseases of domestic animals of undetermined aetiology, e.g., ataxia 
in various inbred animals associated with a particular gene and 
swayback in lambs ; epilepsy confined to the Vienna strain of white 
tabbit and epilepsy in domestic stock ; sexual hypogenesis leading to 
sterility in the guinea-pig due to a simple recessive gene and sterility 
in larger animals, etc. There is an interesting chapter on the great 
value of pure-line strains in detecting susceptibility and resistance 
to disease by exposing different lines to a standard form of infection 
In many instances unequivocal evidence has been obtained that these 
factors are under genetic control. 

The book will stimulate the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
detailed work of geneticists but will also be of great value to those 
who have made a close study of these problems. 


January, 1943, approximately 4,000 herds, representing 5 per cent. 
of the dairy cow population, were being recorded (Senior Scheme). 
By August, 1946, over 17,000 herds representing 17 per cent. of the 
population, had entered the Senior Scheme. The average size of 
the recorded herd had fallen from 30 cows in 1942 to 23 cows in 
1946, although the fall had been arrested by the introduction of 
the minimum levy in October, 1944. Under the present system 
there might be an increase up to 20,000 to 25,000 herds, or over 
20 per cent. of the dairy cow population, a sample that was con- 
sidered adequate by any statistical standard for the purposes con- 
templated. 


Investigational Work.—The information on lactation cards flowing 
to the Bureau of Records would for the majority of purposes be 
transcribed for analysis by Hollerith machines. It was proposed 
that the records should, for the major factors concerned, be treated 
as census material and be used, say, every fifth year, to show trends. 
Under major factors Edwards listed: the breed position (yield of 
milk and butterfat by breed, national and regional changes in breed 
numbers and yields); the grading up position (breed trends in 
grading up, yields by grade compared with pedigree and non-grade 
cattle); the age and yield distribution of the national dairy herd ; 
the yield of cows bred by artificial insemination; the effect, by 
breed and region, of environmental factors (effect of age, calving 
index, season of calving, frequency of milking, hand milking v. 
machine milking, etc.). In the beginning badly needed national, 
regional and breed standards had to be established. While lactation 
totals only would be available in the Bureau of Records, actual 
lactation curves would be available in branch offices should they be 
needed by research workers. 

It was hoped that such statistical investigations would draw atten- 
tion to phenomena requiring closer study on the farm or in the 
laboratory, ¢.g., the great regional differences in yield within a 
breed and the close relation between breeds within a region. Data 
were given to indicate the differences in the recorded Friesian and 
Shorthorn yields in six counties. The decline from county to 
county followed an almost parallel course in the two breeds, in 
contrast to the general belief that a high yielding breed suffered 
relatively more under increasingly poor conditions. 

The position was further analysed in the case of the 1944-45 
records for Essex (158 Friesian, 101 Shorthor: jerds) and Lancashire 


(136 Friesian, 133 Shorthorn herds). Th» average yields (in Ib.) 
per cow were : — 
Breed Essex Lancs. Lancs./Essex 
per cent. 
Friesian 9,164 6,641 72 
Shorthorn 7,001 5,275 75 


Although pedigree yields were higher than non-pedigree yields, 
the relative position was the same for both. There were 180,000 
cows in Lancashire so that there would be an increase in production 
of roughly 20,000,000 gallons per year if all Lancashire cows pro- 
duced on the level of Essex recorded cows. Differences in the 
farming of the two counties were mentioned, e¢.g., in Lancashire 
(1944) there were 280 cows per 1,000 acres crops and grass, compared 
with only 92 in Essex, while in the latter county there was a vastly 
higher production of home-grown feeding-stuffs. It was possible, 
therefore, that the great ddnsity of cattle in Lancashire led to 
disease and underfeeding, and in support of this was the reversal 
of the normal high yield/low butterfat relationship. In spite of 
lower yields, the percentage of tested cows showing butterfats below 
3-5 per cent. was much higher in Lancashire (53 per cent. Friesians, 
32 per cent. Shorthorns) than in Essex (46 per cent. Friesians, 24 per 
cent. Shorthorns). If over-stocking (or untler-feeding) was the cause 
it would seem sensible and more profitable to reduce the number 
of Lancashire cows, feed the remainder better and so obtain yields 
closer to those of Essex. 

Breeding Work.—The main aims were (a) the progeny-recording 
of dairy bulls and (b) the recording of longevity of production for 
dairy cows. Only pedigree bulls would be ‘ested, and in each case 
a start would be made only when there was evidence that a minimum 
of ten heifer calves had been sired in a recorded herd in which thev 
have been identified at birth. The test would end when the required 
number of daughters (the upper limit to be decided by experience) 
had completed three Jactations each, and it was doubtful if the 
New Zealand system of Preliminary, Intermediate and Final ratings, 
i.e., progeny-testing by stages, could be improved upon. The first 
information to be filed would be the record of heifer calves born 
and a further plea was made for a national system of calf-markiny 
and for the complete adoption of the practice Ready reference 
could be made between the number of heifer calves earmarked and 
the number alternately recorded. 2 

For records of longevity of production for individual females, 
the lactation card would again be used, and the pre-war Ministry 
system of issuing an annual register of cows giving above a required 
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yield over three years would be adopted and expanded. Only 
pedigree and grading-up cows would be listed. 

The most obvious and urgent use was to provide pedigree breeders 
and commercial milk producers with the information required 
when selecting igree bulls and cows, and the Bull Selection 
Committee at A.I. centres with the records they at present all too 
often failed to obtain. The records would be available also for 
fundamental studies by the universities and other bodies on the 
inheritance of milk yields and butterfat. 

11.—Tue Extenpep Use or tHe Mick RecorpinG System IN New 
ZEALAND (Arthur Ward, Director of Herd Improvement, New Zealand 
Dairy Board). Herd recording policy since the introduction of the 
Herd Improvement Plan in 1938 had been governed by the Herd 
Recording Council in Wellington. In that year it was decided 
to extend the scope of the milk recording movement so that records 
could be used for (1) improvement through breeding; (2) studies 
on farm management, including the prevention of disease in dairy 
herds ; and (3) studies on problems of nutrition on dairy farms, 
embracing not only the feeding of dairy cattle and young stock 
but also such matters as the influence of soil types, pasture species, 
etc. 

Investigational Work.—The publication of information of the type 
generally outlined in (I) above had become possible and was soon 
employed in an attempt to answer many technical production prob- 
lems, e.g., whether high-producing cattle were more susceptible to 
disease than average or low-producing cattle. In this case it had 
been found that the incidence of disease was not greater in the 
high-producing herds. A further special investigation spread over 
three years and covering 2,000 herds determined that the incidence 
of mastitis was not greater in herds of high production than in 
other herds. It had been found also that there was not any signifi- 
cant practical difference in the production of butterfat as the result 
of non-stripping. Investigation into the influence on production 
of adequate reserves of winter feed (in the form of hay and silage) 
has led to an examination of the influence of climate and _ soil 
types, and representative lactation curves covering both soil types 
and feeding practices were constructed, in order better to define 
the problem. The dissemination of the information gained from 
these investigations had proved of such interest to farmers that 
they had become keen on the continuance of field surveys and 
sought further information on problems such as disease wastage. 
its extent, and conditions of incidence. Problems associated with 
mastitis, fertility of dairy cows and herd sires, and also the very 
important question to New Zealand dairy farmers of control of 
contagious abortion, had come under early investigation. 

[The purpose of field surveys, the method of collecting data and 
the handling of data were also described.] 

Correction, Use anp Interpretation or AnD 
Burterrar Recorps (James A. Paterson, Superintendent-Secretary, 
The Scottish Milk Records Association). Paterson outlined the 
history and application of official milk recording in Scotland. In 
Scotland, where weighing was carried out at more lengthy intervals 
than under the Milk National Records, it was possible to obtain 
an estimate only of the milk produced during the lactation period 
and this was arrived at from a method of calculation whereby the 
date of the test was treated as the middle day of the period covered 
by the test. 

Use and Interpretation of Records.—Through systematic record- 
ing farmers had been able to progress by weeding out oliviously 
unthrifty animals and by skilful breeding. In herds that had been 
recorded since 1914 there had been an average increase of about 
140 gallons per cow per annum. There had been an average in- 
crease of 79 gallons in herds that had recorded only since 1939. 
Published lactation records were not adjusted and were perhaps 
of limited value except to the owner of the herd to which thev 
applied. The data collected by the Association had been used to 
a limited extent only by research workers, but they were available 
to these at any time and the Association’s staff were most willing to 
co-operate. 

Future—As from January, 1947, it was proposed to introduce a 
system whereby the lactation yield of all animals would be trans- 
ferred to cards similar to those referred to in (I) but showing the 
life history of the animal instead of its lactation history. At a later 
date it was probable that lactation cards could be introduced. 
Paterson hoped that, with the co-operation of a scientific advisory 
committee, the Association’s report would in the near future show 
not only the individual yields of all cows recorded but also the 
vields on a comparable basis after giving effect to the major vari- 
ables and, so far as heifers were concerned, their milking potentiali- 
ties as mature cows. 


Discussion 


This covered many points relating to pessible regional differences 
in breed performance and to the value and efficacy of recording 


methods. Professor R. G. White suggested that while Lancashire 
might be a “black area” for disease, the western counties as a 
whole would almost certainly show up badly as compared with those 
of the South and East. There might be significant differences be- 
tween the proportion of autumn calvers in these two regions. He 
had been impressed by the fact that good yields could be made 
on “burnt up” pastures of the South and East counties in June 
and July and wondered if these pastures represented naturally dried 
nutritious herbage. He and various other speakers referred w 
climatic and soil variations. Dr. H. P. Donald was suspicious about 
bulk statistics and the ways in which conclusions drawn from them 
might be used to affect policies, e.g., in the present circumstances 
disease control policies were indicated, yet control of disease might 
raise the average age; increased average age would increase the 
length of the generation interval, and thus slow down the rate of 
genetic improvement. Professor J. E. Nichols clarified the position 
regarding correction factors and their uses and added that improve- 
ment policies should now be thought of and applied in relation to 
whole populations. Professor Wm. C. Miller submitted a_resolu- 
tion, in provisienal terms: “ That this meeting of the British Society 
of Animal Production is impressed with the urgent need for the 
formulation of progressive scientific policies to govern the collection 
and utilization of milk production and health records in dairy cattle, 
and recommends that a panel of expert workers be established to 
act with the Milk Marketing Board, the Scottish Milk Records 
Association, and the dairy breed societies concerned,” and this was 
formally seconded by Dr. H. P. Donald and sent to the Executive 
Committee for examination. 

In conclusion, Mr. J. Edwards showed that the differences between 
Essex and Lancashire held true for Ayrshires also. 

A.N.W. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


New Motor Cars (Veterinary Surgeons) 
Mr. Marries asked the Minister of Supply what priority is given 
to the veterinary profession in the purchase of new motor cars. 
Mr. G. R. Strauss: The motor car industry has agreed to give 
special consideration to urgent cases sponsored by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


Fowl Pest 


Mr. Mepuicorr asked the Minister of Agriculture if he is 
aware of the concern felt in the County of Norfolk and elsewhere 
over the still serious position in regard to fowl pest; and what 
further steps he is taking to stamp out this disease. 

Mr. Geratp WituiaMs asked the Minister of Agriculture what 
further steps he is taking to overcome fowl pest in view of the 
increase of this disease in September last. 

Mr. T. Wittiams: I share the concern felt in many parts of the 
country about the spread of fowl pest ; I have made an Order under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts restricting in a large part of England. 
the sale, exhibition and movement of poultry, and the operations 
of dealers. I hope that these measures will quickly reduce the 
incidence of the disease. 

Mr. Batpwin: Does not the Minister consider that the time is 
ripe to prohibit the importation of all poultry from the Continent, 
whether alive or dead, in view of the very virulent nature of this 
pest? Does not the Ministry consider that the food in this country 
has been reduced rather than increased by importing this poultry 
into this country from abroad? 

Mr. Wuttams: No, Sir. The importation of live birds from any 
country in which fowl pest is known to exist is prohibited. The 
Ministry of Food have restricted the importation of dead poultry 
from Europe to carcases which have been eviscerated, beheaded and 
have had their legs removed. 

Mr. Goocn asked the Minister of Agriculture if, with a view to 
assisting in preventing the spread of fowl pest, he will introduce 
regulations stopping hunting from taking place in infected areas. 

Mr. T. WitutaMs: No, Sir. I am advised that there is no evidence 
that would connect hunting with the present spread of infection. 

Mr. Goocu: Does my right hon. Friend agree that very much 
alarm has been caused by the continuance of hunting in areas where 
there is fowl pest; and, in any case, does not he agree that the 
people engaged in hunting would be better employed lifting sugar 
beet ? 


Mr. Speaker: That is a matter of opinion. 


Anmats Conprrions) 
Mr. De ta Bere asked the Minister of Transport whether he is 
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aware of the complaints which have been made concerning the 
conditions under which dogs and other animals are being shipped 
to this country from India; whether he is aware that unduly high 
prices are charged for their transport and that some animals have 
d.ed en route ; and whether he will take steps to draw the attention 
of the shipping companies to this matter with a view to remedial 
action being taken. 

Mr. Cattacuan: I shall be sorry to learn that this is so and my 
enquiries do not confirm it. If the hon. Member will send me 
details I will have them investigated. 


Proprietary Mepicines (Raw Mareriacs) 


Captain Fiecp asked the Presiden: of the Board of Trade whether 
he will consider controlling the supply of drugs, chemicals and other 
materials furnished to manufacturers of proprietary and quack 
medicines both in view of the economic situation and of the dele- 
terious effect of the indiscriminate use of these medicines; and 
whether he will ensure that the materials and the labour so used 
are put to better use in the national interest. 

Mr. Betcuer: Drugs, chemicals and other raw materials are 
allocated for the manufacture of proprietary medicines only when 
the needs of hospitals, doctors and dispensing chemists have been 
met. I should hesitate to condemn such medicines generally, and 
they make in fact a useful contribution to the export effort. 


N.A.A.S. (STAFFING) 


Brigadier Rayner asked the Minister of Agriculture what progress 
has been made in recruiting staff for the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service ; what is the total strength aimed at, and what 
qualifications are required of new recruits. 

Mr. T. Witt1ams: On November Ist, 1947, the staff of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service numbered 1,169, and 192 additional 
candidates are being offered appointment. The total strength 
aimed at over the next few years is about 1,800. New recruits are, 
in general, required to possess a university degree or similar qualifi- 
cation in agriculture, dairying or horticulture, or a degree in the 
appropriate natural sciences or its equivalent ; but applications are 
entertained from candidates with other qualifications, or, excep- 
tionally, without academic qualifications, provided that they have 
sufficient experience in practical farming or horticulture and experi- 
ence in advisory work. In subjects for which there are no degree 
courses, preference is given to candidates with the best available 
professional qualifications. 


Dairy Herps (Dry Cows) 


Brigadier Rayner asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that, owing to the difficulty of breeding last winter, there is 
an unusually high proportion of dry cows in dairy herds; and 
whether he will consider making an allowance of rations to feed 
them. 

Mr. T. Wuuiams: No statistics are available of the proportion 
of dry cows in dairy herds at the present time compared with those 
at the corresponding dates in previous years. If a dairy farmer 
is in need of feeding-stuffs because the proportion of dry in-calf 
cows in his dairy herd is abnormally high he may apply to his 
county war agricultural executive committee for an allowance from 
the reserve of feeding-stuffs available for distribution at the dis- 
cretion of the committee. I regret that supplies of feeding-stuffs 
are not sufficient to enable me to make any further allowances for 
cows at present. 


SHORTAGES 


Mr. Emrys Hucues asked the Minister of Food if he is aware 
that Sir John Boyd Orr, Director General of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization, has announced the danger of 
a complete breakdown in the structure of human society if far 
reaching action is not immediately taken to deal with current food 
shortages ; and what steps His Majesty’s Government are taking 
to prevent this possibility. 

Mr. Srracney: We are doing our utmost to ensure increased pro- 
duction of essential foodstuffs by such projects as our own agri- 
cultural programme announced in August, the East African 
groundnut scheme for providing increased quantities of fats, and 
bv the plan which we are developing with other countries, both 
within and without the Commonwealth, for helving them to increase 
large scale food production in suitable parts of the world. 

Mr. Emrys Hucues: Can mv right hon. Friend assure us that 
the Government delegates at the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of U.N.O. are giving the utmost supvort to Sir John Boyd Orr? 

Mr. Srracney: Yes, Sir. We so describe the contribution we are 


making, which I have just mentioned; and we shall welcome any 
suggestions for anything further that we can do. 


Mr. Hector HuGues: Having regard to the enormous importance 
of the matter in the main Question, will my right hon. Friend con- 
sider issuing a White Paper on the subject? 

Mr. Srracney: Yes, Sir. 


SCIENTIFIC AND Tecunicat Books (Import) 


Mr. BLackBuRN asked the President of the Board of Trade what 
principles are being adopted with regard to the recent scheme 
forbidding the importation into this country of learned scientific 
and technical books except under licence; whether he is aware 
that the reduction of the importation of books under this pro- 
visiort is a serious handicap for scientific education and the develop- 
ment of science in this country ; and whether he will review the 
matter at an early date with regard to allowing greater freedom 
of importation. 

Mr. H. Witson: Owing to the large dollar expenditure involved 
it was necessary last September to revoke the Open General Licence 
for import of non-fiction books. Under the new arrangements 
licences are granted to pre-war importers of learned scientific and 
technical books in English to bring in up to 100 per cent. by 
value of their pre-war imports. I am, however, prepared to con- 
sider the issue of licences for limited additional imports of technical 
and scientific books in English from certain European countries. 
Similar books in foreign languages from non-English speaking 
countries are licensed freely. 


EpucationaL Books 


Mr. Rankin asked the President of the Board of Trade if he 
is aware of the serious shortage in the supply of educational books ; 
and what steps he proposes to take in the matter. 

Mr. H. Witson: Yes, Sir. Arrangements were made some months 
ago whereby in addition to maintaining the then existing propor- 
tions of books for educational purposes and for export from three- 
quarters of their quota, publishers were required to devote one- 
quarter exclusively to books for export or for educational purposes. 
Furthermore, in spite of the increasing shortage of paper, a special 
reserve of paper for books for export has been created and the 
existing reserve for educational books has been increased. There is 
still some shortage of labour and a lack of certain machinery for 
printing and binding, which is, however, being met as far as 
possible from home and from overseas. 

Mr. Rankin: While [ thank my right hon. Friend for that 
encouraging reply, may I ask if he will bear in mind the extension 
of the school leaving age, and whether every phase of education 
up to the university standard will be covered ¢ 

Mr, Winson: Yes, Sir, we are in very close consultation with 
the Minister of Education on this point. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Thomas Moore: Taking this Question into 
consideration with Question No, 4, which was not asked, is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that this shortage is most bitterly 
resented by both young and old students, and will he do some- 
thing far more drastic than he has intimated to restore not only 
the import of books, but the production of technical books here? 

Mr. Witson: We are doing the best possible with the amount 
of paper and printing facilities available. 

Mr. Somervitte Hastincs: Will my right hon. Friend give special 
care to the need for medical books for students, of which there 
is a real shortage ? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, Sir. We have been giving special attention 
to the question of medical books, both in regard to export to 
other countries and in regard to their use in this country. 

Mr. Cuampertatin: Could my right hon. Friend say whether the 
special ration of paper, under the control of the Publishers Advisory 
Committee, is of any appreciable proportion ? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, Sir, it is very considerable. 


“In some country places there is a strange disappearance of 
cattle and sheep, and the authorities are finding it difficult to 
carry out the food regulations,” said Supt. Pickering at Colne, on 
October 29th. To prevent the spread of disease and ascertain where 
animals have gone, it is necessary to trace their movements. A 
farmer was fined £4 for not keeping a record of the movement of 
animals. 


* * * 


Police searching woods near Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, found 
a secret abattoir. The carcase of a cow and a number of hides 
were discovered. The facts have been reported to the Ministry of 
Food. It is understood that the hunt is going on for suspected 
illegal slaughtering places in other parts of the country in an 
effort to track down gangs believed to be supplying the black 
market with pork and beef.—Meat Trades Journal. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Nov. 26th.—Meeting of the West of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Glasgow (George Hotel, Buchanan Street), 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 27th.—Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Practitioners at 
Cambridge (Institute of Animal Pathology, Milton 
Road), 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Reading (Caversham Bridge Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Winchester (Cadena Restaurant), 2 p.m. 

Nov. 28th.—Annual Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Rhy] (Imperial Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Swansea (Mackworth Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

Dec. Ist.—105th Annual Meeting of the Farmers’ Club, at the 
Royal Empire Society (Dr. R. E. Slade : “ The Con- 
servation of Fodder Crops for Winter Feeding”), 
2.30 p.m. 

3rd.—Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Teachers and 
Research Workers (Scottish Regional Group), at the 
Glasgow Veterinary College (83, Buccleuch Street), 2.30 
.m. 

Dec. 4th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society at the 

Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town (2 p.m.). 
Dec. 10th.—R.S.I. “Benjamin Ward Richardson” Lecture, at the 
Institute, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1: “ The 
Transport, Handling and Lairage of Animals intended 
for Slaughter,” by C. G. Allen, M.R.C.v.S., D.v.S.M., Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Birmingham. Professor Geo. H. 
Wooldridge, F.R.c.v.s., M.R.LA., in the chair ; 2.30 p.m. 

Dec. 10th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Beckenham (Langley Court), 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 14th, 15th and 16th, 1948—Meetings of Committees and 
Council, N.V.M.A. Committees at 36, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, Council (16th) at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


John Archibald Watt, F.R.C.v.s., F.R.S.£., 72, Maida Vale, 
London, W.9. Graduated London, March 22nd, 1887 ; Fellow (hon. 
causa) September 27th, 1939. Died November Ith, 1947; aged 80 
years. 

Gut, Arthur William, ‘Towcester, Northants. Graduated 
Edinburgh, July 20th, 1934. Died November 8th, 1947; aged 
51 years. 


Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

The profession will learn with profound regret of the death of 
Mr. John Archibald Watt Dollar, who passed away peacefully at 
his home in Maida Vale on Tuesday of last week at the age of 
80 years. 

A practitioner of great learning and distinction, on September 
27th, 1939, the Royal College elected him as Fellow in recognition 
of his special eminence in veterinary science. A Councillor from 
1894-1909, Mr. Dollar became Vice-President in 1896 and by his 
election as President in 1904 attained the highest honour within the 
power of the profession to bestow. He held the Royal Warrant of 
Appointment in the reigns of Queen Victoria, King Edward VII and 
their Majesties King George V and VI, and was Foreign Veterinary 
Surgeon to Ex-King Alfonso of Spain, the King of Italy and the 
late Emperor Francis Joseph of Austro-Hungary. 

At the funeral at Kensal Green Cemetery on Saturday last the 
chief mourners were Dr. A. T. J. Dollar and Capt. I. W. M. Dollar 
(sons), Rev. Desmond Ost (cousin), Mr. W. G. Hull, and Dr. A. E. 
Trueman, F.R.s., and Mrs. Trueman. The Council of the Royal 
College was represented by Professor Geo. H. Wooldridge, F-.R.c.v.s., 
and Mr. W. G. R. Oates, Secretary and Registrar, and the National 
Veterinary Medical Association by Mr. F. Knight, General Secre- 
tary. Notification was given that, in lieu of flowers, the family 
would prefer donations to the Cancer Hospital in Mr. Dollar’s 
memory. He leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter, to whom 
deep sympathy is extended in their bereavement. 

We hope to publish a memoir in an early issue. 


THE LATE MR. ALEXANDER POTTIE, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Alexander Pottie, M.R.c.v.s., who, as intimated in our last 
issue. died at Millig, Helensburgh, on November 5th. was at 
one time a very well-known veterinary surgeon in Renfrewshire, 


He retired 17 years ago and went to live at Helensburgh. Mr. 
Pottie was a member of a family many of whom have been 
engaged in the veterinary profession. He succeeded his father in 
the old-established practice at Paisley and he himself was suc- 
ceeded in the business by his nephew and namesake. Two of his 
brothers were also veterinary surgeons, one in Greenock and the 
other in South Africa. Mr. Pottie is survived by his widow. He 
had no family. His three nephews are Mr. Alexander Pottie, his 
successor at Paisley, Mr. P. M. Pottie, Dalziel, Iverness, vice- 


- chairman of the North of Scotland Milk Board and a well- 


known member of the N.F.U., and Mr. Alexander Pottie who is 
carrying on the tradition in South Africa. 
THE LATE MR. EDGAR RINGER, ».k.c.v.s. 
A TRIBUTE 


Mr. N. Robert Turnbull, m.R.c.v.s., of Basingstoke, sends us the 
following tribute to Mr. E. Ringer, whose death was recorded in 
our last issue: 

The news of the passing of Edgar Ringer will be received with 
sorrow by his many friends in all walks of life. 

As one of the very few students who were privile 
practice with him I came to know him well during 
was with him. 

Outwardly of a somewhat stern and apparently “hard” nature 
he was at heart one of the kindliest of men who will be remem- 
bered with affection by all who knew him well. 

One of a passing generation of practitioners, his knowledge of 
the horse was encyclopaedic and his diagnostic ability and surgical 
skill were a revelation to me as a student, 

There are others more competent than [ to record his abilities 
as a practitioner but I would like to place on record this small 
tribute to the memory of a very good friend. 


to see 
e years | 


* * * * * 
PERSONAL 


Appointment.—Mr. Wm. M. Brownlie, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., who 
has been in charge of the veterinary laboratory set up in Glen 
More, Ardnamurchan, three years ago by Lord Trent, chairman 
of Boots the Chemists, has been appointed veterinary organizer 
at the firm’s headquarters in Nottingham. 

Colonial Appointments and Promotion.—The following appoint- 
ments in the Colonial Veterinary Service are announced : Mr. D. 
Hill, M.R.c.v.s., as Veterinary Officer, Nigeria, and Mr. J. 
Macdonald, M.R.C.v.s. as Veterinary Officer, Uganda. Mr. H. R. 
Binns, M.A., M.R.C.v.s., Senior Veterinary Research Officer, 
eg is promoted Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, 

alestine. 


Marriage-—Watt—Moon.—On Saturday, September 6th, 1947, at 
Stockland, Somerset, Philip Wait, M.R.c.v.s., to Phoebe Dorothy Moon. 


Birth—McMi.ten.—On November 6th, 1947, to Vi, wife of 
F. H. McMillen, M.R.c.vs., Repps Road, Martham, Norfolk.—A 
daughter. 

Will.—Mr. Brychan Jeffreys Rees, of 2, Picton Villas, Picton Road, 
Tenby, veterinary surgeon, £2,976 gross (net £2,663). 


* * * * 


LEGAL NOTES 


Failure to Notify Fowl Pest—*“ This case is one of considerable 
importance,” said Mr. S. Rhodes, senior assistant solicitor to Norfolk 
County Council, at Cromer Magistrates’ Court on November 10th. 
“It is the first case that has been taken under the Fowl Pest Orders 
since the present outbreak of the disease, which is now widespread 
in Norfolk and a number of other counties.” 

“The disease is very seriously on the increase,” he continued. 
“ There are over 120 cases already confirmed, involving the destruc- 
tion of thousands of poultry in this county alone.” 

Mr. Rhodes (reports the Eastern Daily Press) was speaking after 
Alfred Isaac Dent, of Lodge Farm, Suffield, a J.P. and chairman of 
the Parish Council, had pleaded not guilty to having failed to give 
notification of fowl pest at his farm between August 19th and 
September 2nd. 

Mr. J. M. Brown, veterinary inspector of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries (Animal Health Division), Norwich, said on 
September 3rd he visited Lodge Farm as a result of a telephone 
message from the War Agricultural Executive Committee, saving 
that Dent had reported ailing birds on his premises. 

Out of 591 poultry, ducks and turkeys on the farm, said Mr. 
Brown, 12 were dead and 97 ailing, all of which showed typical 
symptoms of fowl pest. He formed the opinion that the discas¢ 
had existed for 14 days, and he was told that 40 birds had already 
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died. All of the poultry had to be destroyed, and were slaughtered 
and burnt on the premises. 

“He should have given notice at least 14 days before he did 
report,” said Mr. Brown. “If he had done so it should have been 
possible to salvage practically the whole flock for human consump- 
tion. But the disease had become so widespread that I had no 
alternative but to destroy the lot.” 


This outbreak, he said, was the first in that area, and other 
reports were subsequently confirmed. Mr. Brown claimed that he 
knew of two examples where the disease was spread from Lodge 
Farm. 

On September Ist, he continued, there had been 15 confirmed 
outbreaks in Norfolk, but since then the number had risen to 120. 
Another reason for the seriousness of the position was that a con- 
siderable proportion of outbreaks in other counties was directly 
due to birds coming from Norfolk. Orders had therefore been 
made restricting the movement of poultry over practically half of 
England. 

P.C. T. Robinson said notices dealing with the question of fowl 
pest had been posted at Suffield several weeks before the outbreak 
at Lodge Farm. 

On oath, Dent said he had no idea the disease affecting his 
poultry was fowl pest. He claimed that he had sent no birds to 
market and had isolated the ailing ones. “No one could have 
done better than I did,” he said. “It is of no benefit to a farmer 
to try and hide things.” 

He knew fowl pest had broken out in the county, he said, but he 
had no idea of the symptoms. In answer to Mr. Rhodes, he said 
he had not seen the notice posted by the constable, and did not 
believe it had been there. 

The chairman (Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer) told Dent the magistrates 
found him guilty of failing to report the presence of the disease 
on his farm. He was fined £5 and ordered to pay £3 14s. costs. 

* * * 


R.C.V.S. ANIMAL MANAGEMENT EXAMINATION 
List or SuccessFUL CANDIDATES 
LonDoN : 
Beaumont, J. E, Hall, L. W 
Beckett, R. L. (credit) Ikin, Peter 


Burman, Peter Jack, E. J. 

Cox, Gordon Johnson, Miss ag I. 
Croft, Miss P. G. (credit) Jones, D. G. 
Davies, J. 1. Mookerji, A 

Davy, Miss J. D. Overton, Michael 


Dwane, J. B. Prasad, 
Evans, G. A. J. C. Restall, V. R 
Garland, J. E. Rosser, I. 


Sherlock, B. C. 
Simpson-White, J. N. 


Goodwin, R. F. W. 
Grattan, D. A. P. 


GLAsGow : 


Anderson, Miss J. M. 
Burns, E. M. 

deBoni, Miss Rosemary 
Hugh, A. R. 

McKay, T. M. 
McKerrell, A. L. I 
Madden, Edward 
Marshall, A. A. (credit) 


Morris, David 

Peritz, F. J. 

Sachs, Max 

Thomson, Thomas (credit) 
Walls, T. J 

White, M. G. 

Wilcox, W. H. 


EpinBurGuH : 
Beck, C. J. 
Burrows, Robt. (credit) 
Butcher, Miss J. P. 
Campbell, E. A. 
Davies, J. C. 
Duguid, H. I. 
Evans, T. D. 
Falconer, John (credit) 
Fraser, Gordon 
Gruchy, C. L. 
Hall, Miss E. K. M. 


Mackay, J. M. K. 
McLennan, Walter 
Magnus, A. S. 
Martin, R. D. 
Morris, Miss E. K. 
Morton, K. E. 
Owen-Pawson, D. D. 
Penman, J. H. 
Rankin, J. E. F 
Richardson, Robt. 
Scrivens, G. W. 


Hallam, C. W. Sloan, W. H. 
Henderson, G. N. Smith, A. G. 
Hooper, R. B. Sojka, W 


Struthers, James 


Huck, R. A. 


Carroll, J. A. 
Dexter, E. dH. 
Fitzpatrick, E. P. 
Horan, H. 
Knightly, J. ©. 


Lyons, P. J. 

Magee, P. J. H. (credit) 
O'Connor, F. 

Scully, M. A. 

White, J. P. 


* * * * * 


THE BRITISH HORSE SOCIETY 

Permission having now been obtained for the amalgamation of The 
National Horse Association of Great Britain and The Institute of 
the Horse and Pony Club, Ltd., the combined Societies will in 
future be known as The British Horse Society, with offices at 
66, Sloane Street, London, $.W.1. (Sloane 7957.) As already inti- 
mated in our columns, all existing activities of the Association will 
be continued and extended. 


* * * * * 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Scheme 


STATEMENT SHOWING POSITION OF ATTESTED HERDS IN EACH COUNTY 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1947 


Jackson, O. F. (credit) 
Macaulay, Malcolm 
McCallum, Gordon 
MacFadyean, C. A. 


Thompson, B. R. 
Waterlow, Miss J]. 
Young, D. W. (credit) 


Approximate Percentage 
Total Certificates Number of Cattle of 
County Cattle of covered by Attested 
as at Attestation Certificates of Cattle to 
4.6.46 in force as Attestation as at Total 
at 3.9.47 30.9.47 Cattle 
Bedford 45,188 3,314 73 
Berks .. 77,038 294 18,357 23-8 
Buckingham 105,013 144 9,649 9-2 
Cambridge 29,719 59 3,553 120 
Isle of Ely .. is 19,663 12 628 3-2 
hester .. 239,903 239 14,611 61 
Cornwall ea .. 250,587 223 9,050 36 
Cumberland 213,617 721 36,519 17-1 
Derby .. 186,037 85 5,062 27 
Devon .. 368,772 379 16,859 46 
Dorset .. 133,763 330 20,263 15-1 
Durham 115,670 217 10,03 87 
Essex .. 121,260 309 17,938 14-8 
Gloucester 175,009 238 14,704 8-4 
Hampshire 7,644 359 21,019 15°3 
Isle Wight” 20,158 28 1,552 77 
Hereford -. 123,462 178 10,892 
Hertford ne ee 57,175 144 11,126 19°5 
Huntingdon 28,263 12 1,27 
Kent as 114,471 236 12,720 11-1 
Lancaster ie .. 279,950 254 12,004 46 
Leicester 156,021 7 6,061 39 
Lincoln (Holland) 27,195 
Lincoln (Kesteven) 67,879 lv 594 oO” 
Lincoln aaa 158,766 28 1,620 10 
Middlesex a 7,397 14 956 12-9 
Norfolk 165,625 202 16,131 7 
Northampton . 143,107 55 3,085 2°38 
Soke of Peterborough 7,097 — 
Nottingham 109/804 62 3,412 31 
xfor 96,317 7 282 16,402 170 
Rutland 20,2546 6 472 2°3 
Salop 260,860 263 17,001 6-5 
Somerset 298,943 489 28,329 5 
Stafford 230,969 8S 4,785 2-1 
Suffolk, East 76,730 75 5,001 65 
Suffolk, West 34,974 75 5,788 16-5 
Surrey . 48,524 219 11,768 24-3 
Sussex, East 98,829 198 10,081 10-2 
Sussex, West 67,009 166 e 9,137 13-6 
Warwick -. 143,744 120 514 
Westmorland .. 30 90,991 573 27,052 29-7 
Wilts 176,530 230 16,916 
Worcester 91,928 5 5,586 61 
York, East Riding 125,525 22 850 O7 
York, North Riding 236,952 388 14,563 Ol 
York, West Riding 339,587 338 15,614 46 
ENGLAND . 6,315,821 8,899 493,756 7s 
Anglesey we 55,897 28 1,207 2-3 
Brecon .. 4,833 149 5,307 11-8 
Caernarvon 61,199 121 4,604 
Cardigan 72,990 3,281 r1 70-4 
Carmarthen 130,805 7,943 79,651 60-9 
Denbigh 97,804 369 10,050 
Flint... 58,379 48 2,619 
Glamorgan 74,208 142 4,118 5 
Merioneth 41,418 828 16,001 3Ba-6 
Monmouth 64,437 111 5,198 
Montgomery 92,191 325 11,973 13-0 
Pembroke 98,135 1,549 33,783 34-4 
Radnor . . 35,397 42 1,062 30 
WALES 927,693 10,936 227,623 24-5 
ENGLAND & WaLes 7,243,514 19,735 720,779 10-0 
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Approximate 
Number of Cattle 
covered by 
Certificates of 
Attestation as at 
19.47 


County 


204,491 
56, 952 


East Lothian 

Fife 

Inverness 

Kincardine 
Kinross ae 

Kirkcudbright . . 

Lanark .. ew 

Midlothian 


336 
1,932 


68,143 
3,339 


~ 


ScOTLAND . 1,472,013 9,596 443,530 


GREAT BRITAIN 3,715,527 29,331 1,164,309 


a * * + * 


FILM ON DDT SPRAY CONTROL OF TSETSE FLY 


The film shown by Dr. P. J. du Toit recently at the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, illustrating work on tsetse fly 
control by spraying DDT from aeroplanes [The Veterinary Record. 
(1947.) 59. 569.] is now in the office of the South Africa Scientific 
Liaison Office, 39, Princes Gate, Exhibition Road, London, $.W.7. It 
is available on loan by scientific and other bodies wishing to show it ; 
applications should be made to that office. 


* * * * * 
GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


The Glasgow Herald states that the Loveday Report, which 
recommends the association of veterinary with university education, 
was mentioned on November 6th by Professor John W. S. Blacklock, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, at the annual prize-giving ceremony. 

After stating that there was no indication of the Report reaching 
the Statute Book, Professor Blacklock observed that our politicians 
were so busy with legislation that they were not having time to 
consider this very important measure, which bears directly on 
the food production of this country. They could rest assured, 
however, that the Governors would not allow the matter to be 
forgotten. They and the University had rather anticipated the 
event, and had been proceeding with plans for a veterinary station 
at Auchincruive as well as for an animal hospital on the Garscube 
Estate. “ But I warn you,” he added, * that I do not think any of 
you students here to-day will ever work in these places, although 
your children undoubtedly will.” 

After stating that there were 300 students attending the college, 
of whom 100 were ex-Servicemen, he said that the examination 
results had been up to the usual high standard associated with the 
college. 

PRIZE-WINNERS 


Mr. Kenneth Muir-Simpson presented the prizes as follows: — 

First year—Silver medals in chemistry and biology, D. J. Barton; 
silver medal in junior anatomy, B. McCulloch. Second year—Silver 
medals in physiology and histology, M. Sachs ; silver medal in junior 
anatomy, K. Hosie ; silver medal in animal management, J. Buchanan. 
Third year—Silver medal in pharmacology, W. Jarrett ; silver medal 
in anatomy, W. J. McMeekin ; silver medal in hygiene, S$. McAdoo. 
Fourth year—Silver medal in pathology, D. McPhedran ; silver medal 
in parasitology, T. A. Douglas. Fifth year—Gold medal for highest 
aggregate in professional examinations, G. Urquhart ; silver medal 
in medicine and surgery, Miss C, Wright. 


WORLD FOOD COUNCIL: SIR JOHN ORR’S WARNING 


Addressing the first meeting of the World Food Council at 
Washington on November 4th, Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General 
of F.A.O., called for “bold and far-reaching action” in tackling 
current food shortages and future “ unmarketable surpluses,” reports 
Reuter’s Agency. If the nations’ efforts were turned to agriculture 
as they had been to war, a world of hunger could be turned into a 
world of plenty in five years. The food situation had deteriorated 
even since the Council was formed at Geneva last September, and 
the gap between demand and supply of grain was now 10,000,000 
tons, instead of 9,000,000 tons, as then estimated. 

In the world situation generally there was “ no hope of the present 
shortage ending with the 1948 harvest. Stocks are so low that even 
with a bumper harvest many countries may be forced to continue 
bread rationing through 1949,” he said. “Shortage of fats, oils 
and livestock products will continue over a much longer period.” 

“ If immediate and long-range plans to free the world from hunger 
are carried through by the United Nations, of which both the supply- 
ing and receiving countries are members, the provision of food can 
be put on a business footing,” said Sir John. “In this way there 
need be no humiliating pauperism on the part of the receiving 
nations. If such an action is not taken there is a danger that the 
world economic and political situation will become worse. Further 
economic shock on an already distracted and impoverished world 
may lead to a complete breakdown of the structure of human 
society.” 

* * * * 


We regret that, in the note in our last issue on the conference 
at Exeter addressed, as indicated, by Mr. H. Twinch and Dr. J. 
Mackintosh, no reference was made to the participation of Capt. 
G. Atkinson, M.R.C.v.s., Ministry’s Superintending Inspector of 
Exeter. Capt. Atkinson addressed the conference on “ The Health 
of Farm Stock.” This information reaches us from another source, 
while that from which our note was drawn omitted reference to 


the veterinary contribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
ima of the writer only and their publication dues not imply endorsement 
M.A. 

Correspondents should write as briefly as possible and letters 
should not exceed 350 words. 


opinions 
by the N. 


V.V.B. Fund Christmas Appeal Fund 

Sir,—Once again may we make our annual appeal for donations 
to our Christmas Fund. 

More than ever do our recipients—old and young—deserve 
additional help to make Christmastide one of happiness. 

Like all of us they have been and still are passing through 
hard—very hard—times. With the rising cost of ae and 
scarcity of the necessary items of food, etc., it is practical y im- 
possible for them to live in comfort, let alone to indulge in any- 
thing in the nature of luxury. Please remember they are unab'e 
to work or earn, and are mainly dependent on the meagre allowance 
which this Fund is able to provide, without interfering with the 
old age pension which is the sole income of many. 

We ask therefore all those who read this appeal to send a dona- 
tion, however small, to the Hon. Secretary, V.V.B. Fund, 10, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.1. Cheques to be made payable to 
V.V.B. Fund (Christmas Appeal Fund) and envelopes marked 
“ Christmas Appeal Fund.” 
Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD Spicer, President. 
J. B. Buxton, Hon. Treasurer. 
P. J. Simpson, Hon. Secretary. 


* * * * 
“POLIOMYELITIS AND VIRUS DISEASE OF DOGS” 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article on the above by Major 
Hamilton Kirk, in your issue of October 25th, 1947. 

During my service in India I have remarked that the occurrence 
of encephalo-myelitis among Army horses very frequently coincided 
with that of infantile paralysis in the human population. — It 
appeared to me that the conditions which favoured outbreaks of 
both diseases were similar, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. M. Stewart, 


Dowdstown House, 
Brigadier (late R.A.V.C.). 


Maynooth, 
Co, Kildare, Eire. 
October 30th, 1947, 
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Percen 
Total Certificates =- 
Cattle of Attested 
asat Attestation Cattle to Ne 
4.6.46 — in force as Total 
at 30.9.47 Cattle =} 
Aberdeen lle 9,882 
Angus .. 74 7,241 
Argyll .. 389 14,316 
Ayr... 142,911 1,399 112,822 
Banff .. 80,737 22 1,705 
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